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THE ORIGIN OF PETROLEUM. 


ANYTHING that adds to our knowledge of coal, or 
throws any light on the origin of the vast subter- 
ranean stores of petroleum oil and natural gas 
which have proved of such incalculable service to 
man, must be received with universal interest. A 
paper read by Professor Watson Smith at a 
meeting of the London Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry does both. It principally 
deals with the results of his experiments on a 
highly bituminous Japanese coal, and the conclu- 
sions deducible from them. 

This coal is produced from a mine at Miike, 
in the province of Chikugo, in Kiu-shiu, a large 
island in the south-west extremity of the Japanese 
Empire. The mine has the advantage of being 
close to the sea, and faces Shimabara Bay, from 
which it is some twenty miles distant. The 
deposit was known four hundred years ago; but 
as the Japanese have only learned quite recently 
the multifarious uses to which coal can be put, it 
was not worked until 1873, after the Govern- 
ment had purchased it at the request of its private 
proprietors. About 1876, the firm of Mitsui was 
appointed sole agents for the sale of this coal, the 
production having then reached three hundred 
tons per day. In 1885 a new shaft was sunk 
to a depth of two hundred and forty feet, and 
the output increased to twelve hundred tons per 
day; and in 1888 Mitsui bought the mine for 
about £750,000. Since then the newest machinery 
has been introduced into the mine, and every 
opportunity has been taken to improve the roads, 
harbours, and means of transit: a new shaft four 
hundred feet deep has been sunk ; and the coal 
production for 1891 was estimated to reach the 
total of 600,000 tons. The coal-beds are supposed 
to cover an area of 3758 acres, containing some 
85,444,000 tons of the mineral. The seam averages 
fully eight feet thick, and is of uniform and excel- 
lent quality throughout. It is coming largely into 
use for steam-raising, and is probably the best 
coal in Japan, The China Merchant Steam 
Navigation Company were the first to use Miike 


coal on board their ships ; but were soon followed 
by many other important firms trading in Chinese 
waters. Mr Thomas Weir of Shanghai minutely 
describes its manner of burning as follows: ‘The 
Miike lump coal is highly bituminous, having a 
rather dull, rusty appearance. On first being put 
on the fire, it” gives off great volumes of black 
smoke—which could be burned with careful 
management and suitable arrangement of furnace 
—and softens almost like pitch ; but soon hardens, 
cokes, and burns brightly, giving off great heat, 
&e.’ The reason for this dense cloud of black 
smoke will appear later, and is the gist of the 
whole argument. 

It is a well-established fact, and a pretty obvious 
one too, that our coal deposits are nothing but 
masses of fossilised vegetation. Peat or turf, 
which covers nearly one-tenth of the entire sur- 
face of Ireland, is being rapidly formed at the 
present day. The principal plants that take part 
in this formation are bog-mosses, known under 
the generic name of Sphagnum. They grow very 
fast, the lower portion dying away as the upper 
part grows over them and shuts out the light and 
air; but the stems, being very wiry and persist- 
ent, form a tangled mass, which holds water like 
a sponge, and supplies the necessary moisture for 
the growth of the living portion above it. The 
remains of larger plants, trunks of trees, and 
other things, fall into it, and help more or less 
to assist in its formation. During heavy rains it 
gets silted up with mud, and is gradually con- 
verted into a solid felted mass. The softer 
portions of the bog-moss moulder away by 
degrees, and only the denser woody fibre and 
the resinous spores are finally left to form a store 
of carbonaceous material, which might in time 
and under proper conditions produce a kind of 
coal. It forms so fast in some places that Roman 
remains, and even Roman roads, have been found 
buried beneath eight feet of peat. The observa- 
tions of the late Mr Binney of Manchester proved 
that oil flows from the peat, and it seems very 
likely that ozokerite, or earth-wax, is thus 
derived. By means of solvents, six per cent. of 
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although not paraffin oil, resembled it in many 
respects. Oil has been found, too, under a large 
heath in Germany, the Luneberger Heide. 

This process of peat-formation we can see 
going on under our very eyes, and, if there was 
nothing else to guide us, we should almost infer 
from that alone that coal had at all events a 
similar origin. Within the last few years, how- 
ever, many facts bearing on the question have 
been brought to light. Coal always occurs in 
beds or seams, which vary a great deal in thick- 
ness. There are in general several beds in a 
coal-field, lying one over the other. Beneath 
each bed is always a layer of ‘underclay’ or 
‘seat-earth ;’ and the bed is covered by a stratum 
of shale. It is the same for every seam, no 
matter how many there may be. We have shale, 
coal, underclay—shale, coal, underclay, and so on 
repeated in every case. In between the under- 
clay of one bed and the shale overlying the next, 
we may of course have bands of iron ore, sand- 
stone or other water-deposited rocks; but just 
before we reach the coal, there is the shale, and 
below it the underclay, or something correspond- 
ing to it. The shale forming the ‘roof’ of the 
coal frequently contains impressions of fern-fronds, 
and in the underclay, fossils called ‘ stigmarie’ 
are often very abundant. These have the appear- 
ance of deeply-pitted stems, and the scars, or 
‘stigmata,’ were thought to have been the places 
where the leaves were attached. In the mass of 
the coal, fluted tree trunks are found, called 
‘sigillarie,’ from the leaf-scars resembling the 
impressions of a seal. One day when a railway 
cutting was being driven through a Lancashire 
coal-field, it revealed a group of sigillaria trees 
resting on a seam of coal exactly where they 
must have grown, and sending down their roots 
into the underclay below. Mr Binney discovered 
that these roots were no other than the well- 
known stigmariz, and that the scars themselves 
were the remains of rootlets, and not of leaves. 
It is evident from this that the fossilised vegeta- 
tion grew where it is formed, as peat does now, 
and was not carried down to its resting-place by 
rivers, or transported thither by accident. Of 
course, small quantities of coal may have been 
formed by these delta deposits ; but it seems hardly 
likely that the eighty distinct beds which may be 
recognised in the South Wales coal-field, for 
example, could have been produced in such an 
adventitious manner. The time that must have 
been required for the deposition of our coal- 
measures quite transcends our powers of ima- 
gination, Every separate seam of coal meant a 
depression of the earth where it grew beneath the 
water-level, for the rocks which cover it are sedi- 
mentary. Then, after a long interval, measured 
perhaps by tens of thousands of years, it was 
again raised above the surface, and a fresh forest 
gradually grew up; to be, after long ages, again 
submerged, and so on, until the whole series of 
fireclays, coal-seams, shales, sandstones, and iron 
ores were piled one above the other, hundreds of 
feet deep. 

The well-known club-moss or Lycopodium is, 
like the peat-forming sphagnum, propagated by 
spores instead of seeds. Ferns ano reproduce 


oil can be extracted from peat itself. This oil, | themselves in the same way, and on the back 


of a fern frond in early summer, small green, 
generally kidney-shaped, bodies may be easily 
recognised. They are really small sacs—the 
‘sporangia,’ which later on become filled with 
large numbers of little brown granules, the spores, 
The lycopodium spores are somewhat similar, and 
are produced by the plant in enormous quantities, 
They are highly resinous, and were formerly used 
in the theatre to produce mimic lightning, 
when they are blown through a spirit-flame, a 
vivid flash is caused ; and in night-signalling they 
take the place of the heliograph. In examining 
thin sections of coal under the microscope, Pro- 
fessor Morris discovered numbers of yellowish 
sac-like bodies, which were at once identified as 
sporangia ; and enclosed in them, and dissemin- 
ated through the surrounding matrix, were quan- 
tities of small granules, which are no doubt 
the spores themselves. Although they bear such 
an exact resemblance to the fruit of the lyco- 
podium, they did not grow on an insignificant 
plant two or three feet from the ground, but on 
a mighty forest tree, the Lepidodendron, towerin 
up a hundred feet high, the remains of whic 
occur abundantly in the coal-measures, and have 
sometimes been found with the cover in which 
the spore-cases are actually preserved, still attached 
to their branches. In spite of their difference 
in height, the resemblance between the shape 
of their stems and spores and spore-cases is so 
striking, that it seems impossible to doubt that 
the old forest giant which flourished perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of —_ ago was nothing 
but a magnified edition of the lowly club-moss, 
As with the peat, so with the coal; the softer 
portion gradually mouldered away, leaving only 
the hard woody tree stems and waterproof resin- 
ous spores; and Professor W. Boyd Dawkins 
says: ‘No doubt, the bituminous matter of coal 
is almost all derived from the spores and spor- 
angie of fossil vegetation allied to the club-moss. 
Our bituminous coal derives its bitumen from this 
altered resinous matter, first stored up in the 
fruits (spores, &c.), and afterwards more or less 
altered by subterranean heat into bitumen.’ 

Now, as regards the Japanese coal, Professor 
Watson Smith found it to contain no less than 
ten per cent. of bitumen or resinoids. The highest 
he was able to extract even from cannel coal was 
only a little over one per cent. This ten per 
cent. is therefore an enormous proportion, and 
marks out the Miike coal as a very remarkable 
one indeed. As might be expected, it is an ex- 
cellent coal for gas-making, giving ‘over 11,000 
cubic feet of 23°4 candle-power gas per ton. 
When a splinter of it is placed in the flame, it 
catches fire and flares like a torch of pinewood. 
Now Dr Percy has shown that the ashes of a coal 
closely resemble the ef of the contiguous 
seams in which it grew. The ash of Miike coal 
contains a large proportion of lime, showing that 
the vegetation from which it was derived flour- 
ished in a chalky soil. Judging from this, its 
investigator considers it likely that, the soil bein 
favourable to their growth, the trees from whic 
the coal was derived must have been of an unusu- 
ally resinous character. 

A large quantity of this bitumen was extracted 
and fractionally distilled—that is, the heat was 
kept constant at a particular temperature until 
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nothing more distilled over, and then raised fift 
degrees, and kept there until the renewed distil- 
lation again ce ; and so on. The first frac- 
tion smelt exactly like benzoline or petroleum 
naphtha; the next fraction when refined bore 
the unmistakable odour of petroleum lamp oil ; 
and the next on cooling deposited paraffin scale 
abundantly ; and the oil drained off was very simi- 
lar to the lubricating oils obtained from American 
petroleum. Thus we see the reason for the dense 
volumes of black smoke which are given off when 
it is thrown on the furnace fire. 

The question at once arises: could this petro- 
leum-like substance formed in the coal have any 
bearing on the origin of petroleum? Professor 
Watson Smith replies that here we have a coal 
with the petroleum in tt, which can be distilled off 
at a moderately high temperature. Supposing 
the Miike coal uniform throughout, there is dis- 
tributed through it at this present moment no 
fewer than 8,544,000 tons of bitumen, capable 
of yielding some 1,800,000 ‘tons of thick petro- 
leum oil, and 427,000 tons of solid paraffin wax. 
If this were contained in porous sandstone, like 
the Pennsylvanian deposits, instead of being still 
left in the coal, we should certainly call it a most 
important reservoir of petroleum. 

he next step the investigator proposes to take 
is to distil off the oil from a considerable quantity 
of the coal and see what the residual coal is like. 
Probably a residue resembling anthracite, a kind 
of coal converted almost into coke by natural 
agencies, will be left behind. In Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohio, where petroleum is found in 
such large quantities, it occurs uniformly satu- 
rating heavy beds of porous sandstone. This 
sandstone is overlaid by an impervious roof of 
slate, that holds down Both the oil and the gas 
in the rock below under great pressure. The 
sandstone rests on an immense formation of 
shale, over one thousand feet thick, containing 
large quantities of animal and vegetable remains. 
Contiguous to these strata, although now sepa- 
rated by a branch of the Alleghanies which may 
have been upheaved more recently than the 
deposits, are vast beds of anthracite coal, which 
form by far the most important coal-field in 
America. The five separate beds cover an area 
amounting to four hundred and _ thirty-four 
square miles, and the coal-measures range from 
two to three thousand feet in depth. The ave- 
rage thickness of the actual coal-seams is at least 
seventy feet, and they reach a maximum of two 
hundred and seven feet. Is it not possible that 
the oil was once embosomed in this anthracite, 
as it is now in the Japanese coal? And, being 
driven out by subterranean heat, was absorbed by 
the neighbouring sandstone in the same way that, 
in the Tohoratery, the condenser imprisoned the 
ry distilling over from the retort? Tar 
and oil springs are of frequent occurrence in our 
own country, although the production is insig- 
nificant. ere, there is no doubt that they 
originated in the coal. 

Petroleum occurs widely distributed in various 
geological formations, and it is not contended that 
the above is the only way in which it may have 
originated. In fact, the shale described as under- 
lying the petroleum deposits is a mass of fossil 
organisms, both animal and vegetable, of which it 
contains such quantities, that Dr J. S, Newbery 


has suggested that the Silurian ocean from which 
it was deposited must have been a veritable 
Sargasso Sea. M. Zoloziecki has put forward a 
theory of paraffin formation from animal matter. 
Petroleum, indeed, has been obtained from animal 
substances at a great heat and high pressure. 
Under suitable conditions, too, it can be produced 
from fish-oil; and the Old Red Sandstone and 
other rocks, we know, teem with fossilised fish ; 
but there are certain chemical considerations 
derived from the actual composition of mineral 
oil which, whilst throwing doubt upon all these 
hypotheses, do not render them altogether un- 
tenable. So that, although these other sources 
may have contributed, it seems more probable 
that the main origin was a carbonaceous one, 
especially since turpentine has been discovered 
in petroleum residues. 

Thus, to sum up, we see that, to account for 
these deposits, we must carry our thoughts back 
to the time when the pot was covered with 
a dense bath of warm vapour, through which no 
ray of the sun could penetrate, as the surface 
of the planet Saturn is now ; and in imagination, 
watch the vast forests of Lepidodendrons, tree 
ferns, sigillarias, and other flowerless giants 
scattering their showers of innumerable yellow 
resinous spores and cones, for century after cen- 
tury, on the marshy ground below ; these in turn 
being covered with water and compressed beneath 
beds of sedimentary rock to form bituminous 
coal, which, perhaps ages after, was distilled by 
volcanic heat, and yielded the hidden store of oil 
and gas which well up in such enormous quanti- 
_ from the sandstone of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 


BLOOD ROYAL. 
CHAPTER IV.—A ROYAL POURPARLER. 


Next morning, when Richard went down to his 
work in town, Mr Wells, his employer, accosted 
him at once with the unwelcome greeting: 
‘Hullo, Plantagenet, so 1 hear you’re going up to 
college at Oxford !’ 

Nothing on earth could well have been more 
unpleasant for poor Dick. He saw at once from 
Mr Wells’s tone that his father must have 
bragged : he must have spoken of the projected 
trip at the White Horse last night, not asa mere 
speculative journey in search of a problematical 
and uncertain Scholarship, but as a fait accompli, 
a domestic arrangement dependent on the mere 
will of the house of Plantagenet. However, we 
must all answer for the sins of our fathers : there 
was nothing for it now but to brazen it out as } 
best he might; so Dick at once confided to his 
master the true state of the case, explaining that 
he would only want a few days’ holiday, during 
which he engaged to supply an efficient substi- 


‘tute ; that his going to Oxford permanently must 


depend on his success in the Scholarship examina- 
tion ; and that even if he succeeded, which he 
modestly judged unlikely, he wouldn’t need to 

ive up his present engagement and go into resi- 
} it at the university till October. 

These explanations, frankly given with manly 
candour, had the good effect of visibly mollifying 
Mr Wells’s nascent and half-unspoken resentment. 
Richard had noticed just at first that he assumed 
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a sarcastic and somewhat aggrieved tone, as one 
who might have expected to be the first person 
informed of this intended new departure. But 
as soon as all was satisfactorily cleared up, the 
bookseller’s manner changed immediately, and 
he displayed instead a genuine interest in the 
success of the great undertaking. To say the 
truth, Mr Wells was not a little proud of his 
unique assistant. He regarded him with respect, 
not unmixed with pity. All Chiddingwick, 
indeed, took a certain compassionate interest in 
the Plantagenet family. They were, so to i 
public property and local celebrities. dy 
Agatha Moore herself, the wife of the Squire, and 
an Earl’s daughter, always asked Mrs Plantagenet 
to her annual garden-party. Chiddingwickians 
pointed out the head of the house to strangers, 
and observed with pardonable possessive pride : 
‘That's our poor old dancing-master; he’s a 
Plantagenet born, and some people say if it hadn’t 
been for those unfortunate Wars of the Roses, 
he’d have been king of England. But now he 
holds classes at the White Horse Assembly Rooms.’ 
Much more then, had, Mr Wells special reason 
to be proud of his own personal relations with 
the heir of the house, the final inheritor of so 
much shadowy and hypothetical splendour. The 
moment he learned the real nature of Dick 
Plantagenet’s errand, he was kindness itself to 
his clever assistant. He desired to give Dick 
every indulgence in his power. Mind the shop? 
No, certainly not! Richard would want all his 


| time now to cram for the examination. He 


must cram, cram, cram: there was nothing like 
cramming ! 

During the four days that remained before the 
trip to Oxford, Mr Wells wouldn’t hear of 
Richard’s doing any more work in the shop than 
was absolutely necessary. He must spend all 
his time, the good man said, in reading Hume 
and Smollett—the latest historical authorities 
of whom the Chiddingwick bookseller had any 
personal knowledge. ick availed himself for 
the most part of ‘his employers kindness; but 
there was one piece of work, he said, which he 
couldn’t neglect, no matter what happened. It 
was a certain book-binding job of no very great 
import—just a couple of volumes to cover in 
half-calf for the governess at the rectory. Yet 
he insisted upon doing it. Somehow, though 
he had only seen Mary Tudor once, for those few 
minutes in the shop, he attached a very singular 
and sentimental importance to binding that book 
for her. She was a pretty girl, for one thing, 
an extremely pretty girl, and he admired her 
intensely ; but that wasn’t all; she was a Tudor 
as well, and he was a Plantagenet. In some 
vague half-conscious way he reflected more than 
once that ‘it had gone with a Tudor, and with 
a Tudor it might come back again.’ What he 
meant by that Jt he hardly knew himself: cer- 
tainly not the crown of this United Kingdom ; 
for Dick was far too good a student of constitu- 
tional history not to be thoronghly aware that 
the crown of England itself was elective, not 
hereditary ; and he had far too much common 
sense to suppose for one moment that the people 
of these three realms would desire to disturb the 
Act of Settlement and repeal the Union in order 
to place a local dancing-master or a bookseller’s 
assistant ou the throne of England. 


The days wore away; Stubbs and Freeman 
were well thumbed: the two books for Mary 
Tudor were bound in the daintiest fashion known 
to Chiddingwickian art: and on the morning 
of the eventful Wednesday itself, when he was 
first to try his fate at Oxford, Dick took them up 
in person, neatly wrapped in white tissue paper, 
to the door of the rectory. 

Half-way up the garden path, Mary met him 
by accident. She was walking in the grounds 
with one of the younger children; and Dick, 
whose quick imagination had built up already 
a curious castle in the air, felt half se to 
find that a future queen of England, Wales, and 
Ireland (de jure) should be set to take care of the 
rector’s babies. However, he forgot his indigna- 
tion, when Mary, recognising him, advanced with 
a pleasant smile—her smile was always con- 
sidered the prettiest thing about her—and said 
in a tone as if addressed to an equal: ‘Oh, you’ve 
brought back my books, have you? That’s 
punctuality itself. Don’t mind taking them to 
the door.—How much are they, please? I7ll pay 
at once for them.’ 

Now, this was a trifle disconcerting to Dick, 
who had reasons of his own for not wishing her 
to open the parcel before him. Still, as there 
was no way out of it, he answered in a somewhat 
shamefaced and embarrassed voice : ‘It comes to 
three-and-sixpence.’ 

Mary had opened the packet meanwhile and 
glanced hastily at the covers. She saw in a 
second that the bookseller’s lad had exceeded her 
instructions. For the books were bound in full 
calf, very dainty and delicate, and on the front 
cover of each was stamped in excellent workman- 
ship—a Tudor rose, with the initials M. 7. inter- 
twined in a neat little monogram beneath it. 
She looked at them for a moment with blank 
dismay in her eye, thinking just at first what 
a lot he must be going to charge her for it; 
then, as he named the price, a flush of shame rose 
of a sudden to her soft round cheek. ‘Oh, no, 
she said hurriedly. ‘It must be more than that. 
You couldn't possibly bind them so for only 
three-and-sixpence !’ 

‘Yes, I did” Dick answered, now as crimson 
as herself. ‘You’ll find the bill inside. Mr 
Wells wrote it out. There’s no error at all. 
You’ll see it’s what I tell you.’ 

Mary fingered her well-worn purse with un- 
certain fingers. ‘Surely,’ she said again, ‘you’ve 
done it all in calf. Mr Wells can’t have known 
exactly how you were doing it.’ 

This put a Plantagenet at once upon his mettle. 
‘Certainly he did, Dick answered, almost 
haughtily. ‘It was a remnant of calf, no use 
for anything else, that I just made fit by design- 
ing those corners. He said I could use it up if 
I cared to take the trouble. And I did care to 
take the trouble, and to cut a block for the rose, 
and to put on the monogram, which was all my 
own business, in my own overtime. Three-and- 
a is the amount it’s entered in the books 
or. 

Mary “erage hard at him in doubt. She scarcely 
knew what to do. She felt by pure instinct 
he was too much of a gentleman to insult him 
by offering him money for what had obviously 
been a labour of love to him; and yet, for her 


‘own part, she didn’t like to receive those hand- 
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some covers to some extent as a present from 
a perfect stranger, and especially from a man in 
his peculiar position. Still, what else could she 
do? The books were her own; she couldn’t 
refuse them now, merely because he chose to put 
a Tudor rose upon them—all the more as they 
contained those little marginal notes of ‘ localities’ 
and ‘finds’ which even the amateur botanist 
rizes in his heart above all printed records ; and 
she couldn’t bear to ask this grave and dignified 
young man to take the volumes back, remove the 
covers on which he had evidently spent so much 
pains and thought, and replace them by three- 
and-sixpence worth of plain cloth, unlettered. 
In the end she was constrained to say frigidly, 
in a lowered voice: ‘They ’re extremely pretty. 
It was good of you to take so much trouble about 
an old book like this. There’s the money, thank 
you :—and—I’m greatly obliged to you.’ 

The words stuck in her throat. She said them 
almost necessarfly with some little stiffness. And 
as she spoke, she looked down, and dug her 
parasol into the gravel of the path for nervous- 
ness. But Richard Plantagenet’s pride was far 
deeper than her own. He took the money 
frankly ; that was Mr Wells’s ; then he answered 
in that lordly voice he had inherited from his 
father: ‘I’m glad you like the design ; it’s not 
quite original: I copied it myself with a few 
variations from the cover of a book that once 
belonged to Margaret Tudor. Her initials and 
yours are the same. But I see you think I 
oughtn’t to have done it. I’m sorry for that: 
yet I had some excuse. I thought a Plantagenet 
might venture to take a little more pains than 
usual over a book for.a Tudor. Noblesse obliye.’ 
And as he spoke, standing a yard or two off her, 
with an air of stately dignity, he lifted his hat, 
and then moved slowly off down the path to the 
gate again. 

Mary didn’t know why, but with one of those 
impulsive fits which often come over sympathetic 
women, she ran hastily after him. df beg your 

‘don,’ she said, catching him up, and looking 
into his face with her own as flushed as his. 
‘I’m afraid I’ve hurt you. I’m sure I didn’t 
mean to, It was very, very kind of you to design 
and print that monogram so nicely. I under- 
stand your reasons, and I’m immensely obliged. 
It’s a beautiful design: I shall be proud to 
possess it,’ 

As for Richard, he dared hardly raise his eyes 
to meet hers, they were so full of tears. is 
rebuff was very hard on him. But the tell-tale 
moisture didn’t quite escape Mary. ‘Thank you,’ 
he said simply. ‘I—I meant no rudeness; very 
much the contrary. The coincidence interested 
me; it made me wish to do the thing for you 
as well as I could. I’m sorry if I was obtrusive. 
But—one sometimes forgets—or perhaps remem- 
bers. It’s good of you to speak so kindly.’ And 
he raised his hat once more, and, walking rapidly 
off without another word, disappeared down the 
road in the direction of the High Street. 

As soon as he was gone, Mary went back into 
the rectory. Mrs Tradescant, the rector’s wife, 
was standing in the hall. Mary reflected at once 
that the little girl had listened open-eared to all 
this queer colloquy, and that to prevent misap- 
prehension, the best thing she could do would 
to report it all herself before the child could 


speak of it. Soshe told the whole story of the 
strange young man who had insisted on bindin 
her poor dog-eared old botany-book in such rega 
fashion, Mrs Tradescant glanced at it and only 
smiled. ‘Oh, my dear, you mustn’t mind him,’ 
she said. ‘He’s one of those crazy Plantagenets. 
They ’re a very queer lot ; as mad as hatters. The 
poor old father’s a drunken old wretch, come 
down in the world, they say : he teaches dancing ; 
but his mania is that he ought by rights to 
king of England. He never says so openly, you 
know : he’s too cunning for that: but in a covert 
sort of way, he lays tacit claim to it. The son’s 
a very well conducted young man in his own 
rank, I believe, but as cracked as the father ; and 
as for the daughter, oh, my dear—such a stuck-up 
sort of girl, with a feather in her hat, and a bee |, 
in her bonnet, who goes out and gives music 
lessons! It’s dreadful, a She plays the 
violin rather nicely, I hear; but 

creature.—The books? Oh, yes, that’s just the 
sort of thing Dick Plantagenet would love. He’s 
mad on antiquity. If he saw on the title-page 
your name was Mary Tudor, he’d accept you at 
once as a remote cousin, and he’d claim acquaint- 
ance offhand by a royal monogram. The rose 
is not bad. But the best thing you can do is to 
take no further notice of him.’ 

A little later that very same morning, however, 
Richard Plantagenet, mad or sane, was speeding 
away across country—in a Lyre train— 
towards Reading and Oxford, decided in his own 
mind now about two separate plans he had deeply 
at heart. The first one was, that, for the honour 
of the Plantagenets, he mustn’t fail to get that 
Scholarship at Durham College: the second was, 
that, when he came back with it to Chiddingwick, 
he must make Mary Tudor understand he was 
at least a gentleman. He was rather less in love 
with her, to be sure, after this second meeting, 
than he had been after the first; but still, he 
liked her immensely, and in spite of her cold- 
ness, was scmehow attracted towards her ; and he 
couldn’t bear to think a mere Welsh Tudor, not 
even really royal, should feel herself degraded 
by receiving a gift of a daintily bound book from 
the hands of the Heir Apparent of the true and 
only Plantagenets. 


CHAPTER V.—GOOD SOCIETY. 


Dick knew nothing of Oxford, and would hardly 
even have guessed where in the town to locate 
himself while the examination was going on, 
had not his old head-master at Chiddingwick 
grammar-school supplied him with the address 
of a small hotel, much frequented by studious 
and economical young men on similar errands. 
Hither, then, he repaired, Gladstone bag in hand, 
and engaged a modest second-floor room ; after 
which, with much trepidation, he sallied forth 
at once in his best black suit to call in due form 
on the Reverend the Dean at Durham — 

By the door of the Saracen’s Head, which was 
the old-fashioned name of his old-fashioned hos- 
telry, two young men—mere overgrown school- 
boys of the Oxford pattern—lounged, chattin 
and chaffing together, as if bent on some smal 
matter of insignificant importance. Each swung 
a light cane, and each looked and talked as if the 
town were his freehold. One was a fellow in a 
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loose gray tweed suit and a_broad-brimmed 
slouch-hat of affectedly large and es pre- 
tensions; the other was a faster-looking and 
bolder young person, yet more a clad in 
a black cut-away coat and a billycock hat, to 
which commonplace afternoon costume of the 
English gentleman he nevertheless managed to 
give a touch of distinctly rowdy and rapid 
character. As Dick cree | them on the steps, 
to go forth into the street, the young man in 
black observed oracularly, Rl ten to the 
slaughter ;’ to which his companion answered 
with brisk good-humour in the self-same dialect, 
‘Lamb ten it is; these meadows pullulate: we 
shall have a full field of them.’ 

By a burst of inspiration, Dick somehow 
gathered that they were referring to the field for 
the Durham Scholarships, and that they knew 
of ten candidates at least in the place who were 
also going in for them. He didn’t much care 
for the looks of his two fellow-competitors, for 
such he judged them to be; but the mere natural 
loneliness of a sensitive young man in such 
strange conditions somehow prompted him almost 
against his will to accost them. ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ he said timidly, in a rather soft voice, 
‘but I—that is to say—could you either of you 
tell me which is the nearest way to Durham 
College?’ . 

The lad in the gray tweed suit laughed and 
surveyed him from on to foot with a somewhat 
supercilious glance as he answered with a curious 
self-assertive swagger: ‘You’re going to call on 
the Dean, I suppose. Well, so are we. Durham 
it is. If you want to know the way, you can 
come along with us,’ 

Companionship in misery is dear to the unso- 
phisticated human soul; and Richard, in spite 
of all his father’s lessons in deportment, shrank 
so profcundly from this initial ordeal of the 
introductory visit, that he was really grateful 
to the supercilious youth in the broad-brimmed 
hat for his condescending offer. Though, to be 
sure, if it came to that, nobody in England had 
a right to be either supercilious or condescending 
to a scion of the Plantagenets. 

‘Thank you,’ he said, a little nervously. ‘This 
is my first visit to Oxford, and I don’t eee my 
way about. But I suppose you ’re not in for the 
Scholarship yourself? And he gazed half un- 
consciously at his new acquaintance’s gray tweed 
suit and big sombrero, which were certainly 
somewhat noisy for a formal visit. 

The young man in the billycock interpreted 
the glance aright, and answered it promptly. 
‘Oh, you don’t know my friend,’ he said with 
a twinkle in his eye, and a jerk of the head 
towards the lad in gray tweed ; ‘this is Gilling- 
ham of Rugby—otherwise known as the Born 
Poet. England expects every man to do his 
duty ; but she never expects Gillingham to dress 
or behave like the rest of us poor common every- 
day mortals. And quite maytag What’s the 
good of being a Born Poet, I should like to know, 
if you’ve got to mind your Ps and Qs just like 
other people 

‘Well, I’m certainly glad I’m not an Other 
Person,’ Gillingham responded calmly, with a 
nonchalant air of acknowledged superiority. 
‘Other People for the most part are so sheen 


re going to walk with 


uninteresting! But if you 


us, let me complete the introduction my friend 
has begun. This is Faussett of Rugby, otherwise 
known as the Born Philistine. Congenital 
incapable of the faintest tincture of Culture him- 
self, he — the possession of that alien attri- 
bute by others as simply ridiculous.’ Gillingham 
waved his hand ma towards the horizon in 
general. ‘Disregard what he says, he went on, 
‘as unworthy a serious person’s intelligent con- 
sideration, and dismiss him to that limbo where 
he finds himself most at home, among the rowdy 
mob of all the Gaths and Askelons !’ 

Dick hardly knew how to comport himself in 
such unwonted company. Gillingham’s manner 
was unlike anything else to which he had ever 
been accustomed. But he felt dimly aware that 
politeness compelled him to give his own name 
in return for the others’; so he faltered out 
somewhat feebly, ‘My name’s Plantagenet,’ and 
then relapsed into a timid silence. 

‘Whew! How’s that for a name?’ Gillingham 
exclaimed, taken aback. ‘Rather high, Tom, 
isn’t it?—Are you any relation to the late family, 
so called, who were kings of England ? 

This was a point-blank question which Dick 
could hardly avoid; but he got over the thin 
ice warily by answering with a smile: ‘I never 
heard of more than one family of Plantagenets 
in England.’ 

‘Eton, of course?’ Gillingham suggested with 
a languid look. ‘It must be Eton. It was 
founded by an ancestor.’ 

To Dick himself, the question of the Planta- 
genet pedigree was too sacred for a jest; but 
he saw the only way to treat the matter in the 
present — was by joking ; so he answered 
with a little laugh: ‘I believe there’s no 

rovision there for the founders kin, so I 
idn’t benefit by it. I come only from a very 
small country grammar-school—Chiddingwick, in 
Surrey.’ 

‘Chiddingwick ! Chiddingwick! Never knew 
there was such a place,’ Gillingham put in with 
crushing emphasis. And he said it with an air 
which showed at once so insignificant a school 
was wholly unworthy a Born Poet’s attention. 

As for the Philistine, he laughed. ‘ Well, 
which are you going in for?’ he asked, with a 
careless swing of his cane: ‘The science, or the 
classics 

‘Neither,’ Dick answered. ‘My line’s modern 
history,’ 

With a sudden little start, Gillingham seemed 
to wake up to interest. ‘So’s mine,’ he put in, 
looking extremely wise. ‘It’s the one subject 
now taught at our existing universities that a 
creature with a soul—immortal or otherwise— 
would be justified in bothering his head about 
for one moment. Classics and mathematics! oh, 
fiddlesticks! shade of Shelley, my gorge rises 
at them !’ 

‘You won’t have any chance against Gillingham, 
though,’ Faussett interposed with profound con- 
viction. ‘He’s a fearful dab at history! You 
never knew such a howler. He’s read pretty 
well everything that’s ever been written in it 
from the earliest ages to the present time. 
Herodotus and York Powell alike at his finger- 
ends! We consider at Rugby that a man’s got 
to get up uncommon early if he wants to take 
a rise out of Trevor Gillingham.’ 
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‘I’m sorry for that, Dick answered quite 
earnestly, astonished, now he stood face to face 
with these men of the world, at his own pre- 
sumption in venturing even to try his luck 
against them. ‘For I can’t have many shots at 
Scholarships myself; and unless I get one, I 
can’t afford to come up at all to the university.’ 
His very pride made him confess this much to 
his new friends at once, for he didn’t wish to 
seem as if he made their acquaintance under 
false pretences. 

‘Oh, for my part, I don’t care twopence about 
the coin,’ Gillingham replied with lordly indiffer- 
ence, cocking his hat yet a trifle more one- 
sidedly than ever. ‘Only, the commoner’s gown, 

ou know, is such an inartistic monstrosity! I 
couldn’t bear to wear it! And if one goes to 
a college at all, one likes to feel one goes on 
the very best possible footing, as a member of 
the foundation, and not as a mere outsider, 
admitted on sufferance.’ 

Dick followed him, trembling, into the large 
paved quad, and up the stone steps of the Dean’s 
staircase, and quivered visibly to Faussett’s naked 
eye as they were all three ushered into the great 
man’s presence. The room was panelled, after 
Clarence’s own heart: severe engravings from 
early Italian masters alone relieved the monotony 
of its old wooden wainscots. 

A servant announced their names. The Dean, 
a precise-looking person in most clerical dress, 
seated at a little oak table all littered with papers, 
turned listlessly round in his swinging chair to 
receive them. ‘Mr Gillingham of Rugby,’ he 
said, focussing his eye-glass on the credentials of 
respectability which the Born Poet presented to 
him. ‘Oh, yes, that’s all right. Sixth Form— 
h’m, h’m: Your head-master was so kind as to 
write to me about you. I’m very glad to see you 
at Durham, 1’m sure, Mr Gillingham: hope we 
may number you among ourselves before long. 
I’ve had the pleasure of meeting your father 
once—I think it was at Athens. Or no, the 
Pireus. Sir Bernard was good enough to use his 
influence in securing me an escort from the Greek 
Government for my explorations in Beotia. 
Country very much disturbed : soldiers absolutely 
necessary.—These papers are quite satisfactory, of 
course; h’m, h’m: highly a Your 
Head tells me you write verses, too. ell, well, 
we shall see. You’ll go in for the Newdigate. 
The Keats of the future !’ 

‘We call him the Born Poet at Rugby, sir,’ 
Faussett put in, somewhat mischievously. 

‘And you’re going in for the modern history 
examination ?’ the Dean said, smiling, but other- 
wise not heeding the cheeky interruption. ‘Well, 
history will be flattered.’ “He readjusted his eye- 
lass.—‘Mr Faussett; Rugby too, I believe? 

’m, h’m; well, your credentials are respectable, 
decidedly respectable—though by no means bril- 
liant. You’ve a brother at Christ Church, I un- 
derstand ; ah, yes, exactly. You take up classics. 
Quite sgl | now for you, sir; let me see ;’ he 
om 680 his eyeglass, and stared hard at the letter 
Richard laid before him: ‘Mr—er—Plantagenet 


of—what is it?—oh, I see, Chiddingwick gram- 
mar-school.—Chiddingwick, Chiddingwick ? ii 

h’m? never heard of it. Eh? What’s that? enterprising men who established tea-gardens by 
In Yorkshire, is it? Oh, ah, in Surrey ; exactly; | clearing away the forests and underwood on the 
quite so, You’re a candidate for the History | hills and by draining malarious swamps, found 


Scholarship, it seems. Well, the name Plan- 
tagenet’s not unknown in history. That’ll do, 
Mr Plantagenet; you can go, Good-morning. 
Examination begins in hall to-morrow at ten 
o'clock punctually.—Mr Gillingham, will you and 
your friend lunch with me on Friday at half-past 
one?—No engagement? Most fortunate. And 
with a glance at the papers still scattered about 
his desk, he dismissed them silently. 

Dick slank down the steps with a more oppres- 
sive consciousness of his own utter nothingness 
in the scheme of things, than he had ever before 
in his life experienced. He strolled with his two 
chance —_ down the beautiful High 
Street, and into the gardens at Magdalen, very 
heavy in heart at their dire predictions, The 
cloisters themselves failed to bring him comfort. 
He felt himself foredoomed already to a disastrous 
fiasco. So many places and things he had only 
read about in books, this brilliant, easy-going 
very grown-up Trevor Gillingham had seen an 
mixed in and made himself a part of. He had 
pervaded the Continent. The more Gillingham 
talked, indeed, the more Dick’s heart sank. hy, 
the man knew well every historical site and 
building in Britain or out of it! History to 
him was not an old almanac, but an affair of 
real life. Paris, Brussels, Rome—Bath, Lincoln, 
Holyrood—he had known and seen them! Dick 
longed to go back and hide his own discomfited 
head once more in the congenial obscurity of 
dear sleepy old Chiddingwick. 

But how could he ever go back without that 
boasted Scholarship? How cover his defeat after 
Mr Plantagenet’s foolish talk at the White Horse ? 
How face his fellow-townsmen—and Mary Tudor? 
For very shame’s sake, he felt, he must brazen 
it out now, and do the best he knew—for the 
honour of the family, 


SOME NEW INDIAN INSECT PESTS. 


THE progress of scientific research is constantly 
leading to the discovery of new enemies to man- 
kind, Fortunately, where science finds the bane, 
it also seeks to discover the antidote, although 
it is not always immediately successful. What 
Miss Ormerod is doing for England in her cam- 
paign against our insect enemies, Dr Cotes of 
the Indian Museum in Calcutta is striving to do 
against the legions of tiny insects in India that 
devour the valuable products of the earth and 
make vain the labour of the husbandman. In 
former times the vague name of ‘blight’ was 
given to every sort of flying insect or creeping 
pest that attacked the growing crops. ow, 
science with its microscope comes forward and 
examines the specific character of each sort of 
blight in whatever novel or unpleasant form it 
has presented itself. The philosopher, in his 
chamber of experiments, seeks to instruct his 
fellow-men whence and why the new plague has 
come, and how it may be mitigated or averted. 
Every one in England has now become familiar 


| with Indian tea, It is only about forty years 


ago that the cultivation of the tea-plant for com- 


’m? mercial purposes was commenced in India. The 
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that they had to contend with many unfore- 
seen difficulties. Fever and ague, aud sometimes 
cholera, seemed to haunt the new clearances. The 
tea-bushes that gave promise of an abundant crop 
were attacked by the paddle-crickets and slugs, 
and a peculiar form of red spider. These are 
now regarded as old enemies. But within the 
last two or three years a new assailant has 
appeared: it is in the form of a small four- 
winged mosquito, so small that it can hardly 
be Titinguia ed without a microscope. But it 
has come in such myriads, that in one tea-garden 
of about five hundred acres it is calculated that 
a loss of above a thousand pounds sterling has 
been incurred in one year owing to the ravages 
of these almost invisi Pye Hitherto, these 
mosquitoes have ap 1 only in a compara- 
tively limited hoatlley 3 but if they were to 
descend simultaneously on all the tea-gardens in 
India, the imagination fails to form any approxi- 
mate calculation of the infinite number of these 
tiny creatures that would be brought into exist- 
ence. The questions arise, Where do they come 
from? Where have they been living for cen- 
turies unknown and innocuous to man? Why 
have they set their affections on the tea-plant? 
How do they propagate their species? And how 
can they be annihilated? All these scientific 
problems Dr Cotes is endeavouring to solve. 
Another unexpected enemy, a common hairy 
caterpillar, has turned its attention to the tea- 
ens. This caterpillar was previously known 
and disliked in other parts of India; for any 
person who imprudently laid hands on it found 
the long hairs sticking to his fingers and produc- 
ing most irritating blisters. Ifa hair got into a 
man’s eye, it set up an inflammation that some- 
times ended in blindness, When a horde of 
these hairy caterpillars unexpectedly invaded a 
tea-garden in Assam one morning, the effects 
were most disastrous to the native labourers, or 
coolies, whose naked legs and feet came in con- 
tact with them. The women and the children 
who are employed in plucking the shoots and 
leaves of the tea-plants soon found their hands 
and arms stinging with pain, from the hairs of 
the caterpillars that they had fearlessly but im- 
prudently handled. Before the morning’s work 
could be finished, sixty of the men, women, and 
children were obliged to go to the medical officer 
for relief, with their hands or feet blistered and 
suppurating. There was no apparent cause to 
explain why these caterpillars had suddenly 
come out of the neighbouring jungle to prey 
upon the tea-plants; but it is to be feared that 
if they once acquire a taste and preference for 
tea-leaves, the tea-planter will have a new enemy 
to reckon with, and the cost of tea will eventu- 
ally be enhanced to the human consumer. It is 
said by some authorities that the caterpillars 
have increased out of due proportion because the 
wild birds that used to feed on them have been 
reduced in number, as the native labourers on 
the — are given to the pursuit of birds, and 
ruthlessly destroy their eggs and the young birds 
in their nests. But this is hardly a sufficient 
explanation. 

n two very distant parts of India, Assam and 
Ceylon, it is reported that the rice-crops have been 
simultaneously attacked by an insect to which 
the name of the rice-sapper has been given. It 


is about the size of a common house-fly, but 
more like the Indian flying green bug. It sucks 
out the soft grain of the young rice, leaving the 
nty husk to come to maturity. In due time 
the husbandman sees the rice-stalks bending 
apparently under the weight of the ears of grain, 
but he will reap nothing but a crop of these rice- 
sappers. In Burma the growing rice-crops have 
been much injured by a new kind of butterfly ; 
whilst in the Central Provinces of India a novel 
sort of white moth is found to have set its affec- 
tions on the young rice-plants. It is almost 
impossible to say from what quarter these new 
enemies have come, but it is to be feared that 
—_ will be much puzzled how to deal with 
them. 

In the North-west Provinces of India, the 
peach-trees have recently been attacked by a 
multitude of two-winged flies. Hitherto, the 
peach-trees had been believed to be exempt from 
any special enemies, although in the stone of 
an oe peach it was always prudent to look 
for a lurking earwig or a juvenile centipede. 
In the province of Assam efforts have been made 
to breed the once wild tussah silkworms. Large 
plantations of castor-oil plants were kept up, as 
its leaves are the favourite food of the tussah silk- 
worms. In August, last year, a strange tribe of 
caterpillars came in millions out of the neigh- 
bouring jungle, and devoured all the leaves of 
the castor-oil plants, so that when the tussah 
silkworms were hatched out there was no food 
for them, and they died. How is science to con- 
tend with the invasions of these unexpected 
eneiiies ? 

Those who deal in wheat and other Indian 
grains know that they have always been preyed 
upon by weevils; but now three new different 
kinds of weevil have been discovered infesting 
the crops of wheat and gram. The culture of 
vines has been in recent years introduced in the 
hills of the Punjab with some fair promise of 
success ; but it is reported that the grapes have 
been attacked by a small two-win 4 fly, which 
deposits its larvee in the skin of the grape. In 
the sal forests of Central India it is said that 
the leaves of the trees were destroyed over a 
tract of two hundred square miles by a novel 
sort of caterpillar. Although this is rather a 
large order on our credulity, there is some satis- 
faction in learning that these caterpillars were 
in their turn hunted and preyed upon by two 
kinds of large flies, which found the body of the 
caterpillar a suitable place for the deposit of 
their eggs. Unfortunately, these avenging flies 
are not sufficiently discriminating in their tastes, 
and are as capable of depositing their egys in the 
caterpillar of the useful tussah silk-moth as they 
are of employing the sal leaf-destroying cater- 
pillar for the same purpose. 

If we turn from the enemies already enumer- 
ated, we come to an insect that works in rather 
a different Indian field, but is now finding its 
way to England. Bot-flies are indeed already 
well known in England, but they are to be in- 
cluded among Indian pests, for the hides shipped 
from the principal Indian ports are found to be 
riddled with their holes, and depreciated accord- 
ingly for the purposes of the leather-trade. 
Next in order are certain small beetles tuat 
attack specimens of natural history, such as tue 
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skins of animals and birds. But it is almost 
impossible to enumerate exhaustively all the tiny 
enemies that exist in India, to the detriment 
of the crops and of many other things that are 
useful for the purposes of man. Probably India 
itself is not more prolific of such pests than 
Africa and the other tropical regions of the 


globe; and the inhabitants of the colder climates | 


may think themselves fortunate that they have 
as yet escaped from the threatened ravages of 
the Colorado beetle and other famous American 
bugs. 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—-LE CONSEIL DE FAMILLE, 


‘CHECKLEY,’ said Mr Dering on Monday morning, 
there is a note from Miss Elsie Arundel. She 
makes an appointment with me at four o'clock 
this afternoon. Keep me free for that hour. 
Her brother Athelstan is coming with her.— 
What’s the matter, man ? 

‘It’s coming, then. I knew it would come.’ 
Checkley groaned. ‘It’s all over at last.’ 

‘What is all over ?’ 

‘Everything. But don’t you believe it. Tell 
em it’s a lie made up to screen themselves, 
They can’t prove it. Nobody can prove it, I'll 
back you up. Only don’t you believe it. Mind 
—it is a lie—a made-up lie.’ 

‘I don’t know what has been the matter with 
you for the last day or two, Checkley. What 
au I not to believe? What is a lie? Who is 
making up a lie which cannot be proved ?” 

‘Oh! I can’t say the word—I can’t. It’s all 
over at last—at last.’ He ran out of the room 
and slammed the door behind him. 


‘My dear mother’—Hilda drove to Pembridge 
Square directly after breakfast—‘I have had a 
most curious letter from Elsie. What does it 
mean? She orders—she does not invite—she 

sitively orders—Sir Samuel—actually orders 
ir Samuel !—and myself to attend at Mr Dering’s 
office at four. We are ordered to assist, she says, 
at the demolition of the structure we have so 
carefully erected.—What structure? What does 
she mean? Here is the letter.’ - 

‘I too, dear, have had a letter from her. She 
says that at four o’clock this afternoon all the 
wrongful and injurious suspicions will be cleared 
away, and that if I value the affection of my son 
and herself—the affection of herself—I must be 
present.—Hilda, what does this mean? I am 
very much troubled about the letter. On Satur- 
day, she came here and informed me that the 
wedding would be held on Wednesday just as if 
nothing had happened ; and she foretold that we 
should all be present, and that Athelstan would 
give her away—Athelstan. It is a very disquiet- 
ing letter, because, my dear, do you think we 
could all of us—could we possibly be wrong, have 
been wrong from the very beginning—in Atiel- 
stan’s case? Could Sir Samuel be wrong in 
George’s case ?” 

‘My dear mother, it is impossible. The case, 
unhappily, is too clear to admit of any doubt. 
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Sir Samuel with his long experience could not 
be wrong.’ 

‘Then, Hilda dear, what can Elsie mean ?’ 

‘We have been talking about it all through 
breakfast. The only conclusion we can come to 
is, that there is going to be a smothering up of 
the whole business. Mr Dering, who has been 
terribly put out with the case, must have con- 
sented to smother up the matter. We think that 
the papers have been returned with the money 
received on dividends and coupons ; and that Mr 
Dering has agreed to take no further proceedings. 
Now, if he would do that, Athelstan of course 
would come under the Act of Indemnity ; and 
as the notes were never used by him, but were 
returned to their owner, it becomes as easy to 
recognise his innocence as that of the other man. 
—Do you see?’ 

‘Yes. But that will not make them innocent.’ 

‘Certainly not. But it makes all the difference 
in the world. Oh! there are families everywhere 
who have had to smother up things in order to 
escape a scandal, Well, I Seve you will agree 
with us, and accept the invitation.’ 

‘I suppose I must.—But how about removing 
all the suspicions ?” 

‘Oh! that is only Elsie’s enthusiastic way. 
She will go on, if she likes, believing that George 
had nothing to do with it. He will have every 
inducement to live honestly for the future. We 
can easily pretend to believe that Athelstan was 
always innocent, and we can persuade him—at 
least I hope we can persuade him—to go abroad. 
Sir Samuel kindly says that he will advance a 
hundred pounds in order to get rid of him. Then 
there will be no scandal, and everybody will be 
satisfied, As for our relations with Elsie and 
her husband, we can arrange them afterwards. 
Perhaps they will agree to live in a distant 
suburb—say Redhill, or Chislehurst, or Waltham- 
stow—so that there may be a good excuse for 
never having them to the house. Because— 
smothering or no smothering—I can no longer 
have the same feelings towards Elsie as before. 
Her obstinate infatuation for that man exasper- 
ates me only to think of it. Nor have I the 
least intention of being on intimate relations with 
a forger who has only just escaped being a con- 
vict. Sir Samuel entirely agrees with me.’ 

The mother sighed. ‘I could have wished that 
we were mistaken. Perhaps, after all, there may 
be something that Elsie has found out, some 
unex pected ’—— 

‘Say a miracle at once, my dear mother. It 
is just as likely to happen,’ 


The first to arrive at the office in the afternoon 
was Elsie herself, carrying a handbag. 
| ‘You were going to bring your brother, Elsie,’ 
said Mr Dering. ‘Where is he? And what is 
| your ge business with me? I suppose it 
‘is something about this wretched forgery, which 
'yeally seems destined to finish me off. I have 
heard of nothing else—I think of nothing else— 
ever since it happened.’ 

‘First, has anything new been discovered ?” 

‘I hardly know, Mr Dering replied wearily. 
‘They seem to have found the man Edmund 
Gray ; but Checkley has suddenly cooled. For- 
merly, he clamoured perpetually that we must 
lose no time in getting a warrant for his arrest ; 
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he now wants to put it off and put it off. He 
was going on very strangely this morning. My 
dear, I sometimes think that my old clerk is off 
his head.’ 

you yourselfi—have you had any return 
of your forgetfulness ?” 

*Worse—worse.—Every day, worse. I now 
know when to look for a return of these fits. 
Every morning I ask myself what I did the day 
before. Always there are the same hours of 
forgetfulness—the morning and the evening. 
Last night, where was I? Perhaps somebody 
will find out for me—for I cannot remember.’ 

‘Shall I find out for you, Mr Dering? If I 
were to tell you where you spent the evening 
yesterday, would you—would you ?’—— 

‘What? How can you find out?’ 

Elsie bent her head. The moment had almost 
arrived, and she was afraid. She had come with 
the intention of clearing her brother and her 
lover at the cost of letting her guardian know 
that he was insane. A dreadful price to pay 
for their honour. But it had to be paid. And 
it must be done in the sight of all, so that there 
should be no possible margin left for malignity 
or suspicion, 

‘This business,’ she said, ‘concerns the honour 
of the two men who are dearer to me than all 
the world beside. Remember that—nothing short 
of that would make me do what I have been 
doing—what I am now doing. Their honour— 
oh! their honour. Think what it means to them. 
Self-respect, dignity, everything: the happiness 
of their homes: the pride of their children. 
Compared with one man’s honour, what matters 
another man’s humiliation? What matters the 
loss of that man’s self-respect? What matters his 
loss of dignity? Their honour, Mr Dering, think 
of that—their honour !’ 

He bowed his head gravely, wondering what 
was to follow. 

‘A man’s honour, as you say, Elsie, is the 
greatest thing in the world to him. Compared 
with that, another man’s self-respect need not, I 
should say, as a general principle, be considered 
at all. Self-respect may be regained unless 
honour is lost.’ 

‘Remember that, then, Mr Dering, when you 
hear what I have to say. Promise me to remem- 
ber that. Oh! if there were a thousand reasons, 
formerly, why I would not pain you by a single 
word, there are ten thousand now—although you 
understand them not.’ 

‘Why, Elsie, ~~ are troubling your little head 
about trifles. You will not offend me whatever 
you say.’ 

*It is so important a thing,’ she went on, ‘that 
I have asked my mother and sister and Sir 
Samuel to meet us here at four o’clock, in order 
that they, too, may hear as well as you. Athel- 
stan is with George. They have one or two 
persons to introduce to you.’ 

‘All this seems to promise a meeting of some 
interest, and so far as one may judge from the 
ig of more than common importance. 
Vell, Elsie, I am quite in your hands. If you 
and your brother between you will kindly pro- 
duce the forger and give me back my property, 
I shall be truly grateful.’ 

‘You shall see, Mr Dering. But as for the 
gratitude—— Oh! here is Sir Samuel.’ 


The City knight appeared, large and important, 
He shook wit Elsie a his and 
took up his position on the hearthrug, behind 
his brother’s chair. ‘Well, Elsie,’ he said, ‘we 
are to hear something very important indeed, if 
one may judge by the tone of your letter, which 
was imperative.’ 

‘Very important indeed, Sir Samuel.’ 

The next to arrive were Mrs Arundel and 
Hilda. They wore thick veils, and Hilda was 
‘dressed in a kind of half-mourning. They took 
‘chairs at the open window, between the historic 
| safe and the equally historic small table. Lastly, 
George and Athelstan walked in. They received 

no greetings. 

Mr Dering rose. ‘Athelstan,’ he said, ‘it is 
— years since you left us.” He held out his 

‘Presently, Mr Dering,’ said Athelstan. He 
looked round the room. His mother trembled, 
dropped her head, and put her handkerchief to 
her eyes, but said nothing. His sister looked 
out of window. Sir Samuel took no notice of 
him at all. Athelstan took a chair—the clients’ 
chair—and placed it so as to have his mother and 
sister at the side. He wasn’t therefore compelled 
to look at them across the table. He sat down, 
and remained in silence and motionless. 

The Court was now complete. Mr Dering sat 
in his chair before his table, expectant, judicial. 
Sir Samuel stood behind him. Mrs Arundel and 
Hilda, the two ladies, sat at the open window. 
Elsie stood opposite to Mr Dering, on the other 
side of the table, her handbag before her. She 
looked like Counsel about to open the case for 
plaintiff. Athelstan—or plaintiff—naturally oc- 
cupied the clients’ chair on Mr Dering’s left; 
and George, as naturally—the other plaintiff— 
stood behind him. 

‘Now, Elsie, if you please,’ Mr Dering began. 

‘I shall want your clerk, Checkley, to be 
present, if you please.’ 

Mr Dering touched his bell, The clerk ap- 
peared. He stood before them like a criminal, 
pale and trembling. He looked at his master 
appealingly. His hands hung beside him. Yet 
not a word of accusation had been brought against 
him. 

‘Lord! man alive!’ cried Sir Samuel, ‘what 
on earth has come over you?’ 

Checkley shook his head sadly, but made no 


‘I want to ask you a question or two, Check- 
ley, said Elsie, quietly. ‘You have told Mr 
Dering—you have told Sir Samuel—that you saw 
my brother furtively put a parcel—presumably 
the stolen notes—into the safe at the very 
moment when you were charging him with for- 
gery. Now, consider. That was a very serious 
thing to say. It was a direct statement of fact. 
Before, the charge rested on suspicion alone ; but 
this is fact. Consider carefully. You may have 
been mistaken. Any of us may make a mis- 

‘It was true—Gospel truth—I see him place 
a parcel—edging along sideways—in the safe. 
The parcel we found afterwards in the safe con- 
taining all the notes.’ The words were confident ; 
but the manner was halting. 

‘Very well. Next, you told Sir Samuel that 


my brother had been living in some low suburb 
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of London with profligate companions, and that 
he had been even going about in rags and 


tatters. 

‘Yes, I did. I told Sir Samuel what I heard. 
Mr Carstone told me. You’d better ask him. I 
only told what I heard.’ 

om went out, and returned, bringing with 
him Mr Freddy Carstone. He looked round the 
room and stared with surprise at Mr Dering, 
but said nothing. He had been warned to say 
nothing, except in answer to questions. 

‘Now, Mr Carstone,’ Elsie asked him, ‘how 
long is it since you met my brother after his 
return to England ? 

‘About three weeks ago I met him. It was 
in Holborn, I invited him into the Salutation 
Tavern.’ 

‘Did you tell Mr Checkley here anything 
about his way of living?’ 

‘I remember saying, foolishly, that he looked 
too respectable to have come from America; and 
I said in joke that I believed he had been in 
Camberwell all the time.’ 

‘Nothing about profligacy ?’ 

‘Nothing at all.’ 

‘Nothing about rags and tatters 2’ 

‘Certainly not. In fact, I knew nothing at 
all about Athelstan’s life during the eight years 
that he has been away.’ 

‘Have you anything to say, Checkley? You 
still stick to the parcel story, do you? Very 
well i and to the Camberwell and profligacy 
story 

Checkley made no answer. 

‘Now, then. There is another question. You 
made a great point about certain imitations of 
Mr Dering’s writing found in a drawer of Athel- 
stan’s table 

‘Well, they were there, in your brother's 
hand.’ 

‘George, you have something to say on this 

int. 

‘Only this. I was not long articled at that 
time. The table was taken from the room in 
which I sat, and placed here for some special 
work. Now, the imitations of Mr Deriny’s hand- 
writing were made by myself and another clerk 
in joke. I remember them perfectly. They were 
written at the back of a letter addressed to 
me, 

Mr Dering went to the safe and produced the 
bundle containing all the papers in the case. He 
unrolled the bundle and placed the contents on 
the table. 

Everybody was now serious. Lady Dering 
looked out of the window no longer. Mrs 
Arundel had drawn her chair to the table. 

Elsie picked out the paper containing the imi- 
tations. ‘Tell me,’ she said, ‘if you remember— 
mind—everybody—this bundle of papers has 
never been shown to George—tell me the name 
of your correspondent.’ 

‘It was Leonard Henryson.’ 

She gave the paper to Mr Dering. ‘You see,’ 
she said 

The lawyer gave it to his brother, who passed 
it on to his wife, who gave it to her mother. 
4 Arundel laid it on the table and raised her 
vei 

‘The next point,’ said Elsie, ‘is about Athel- 
stan’s whereabouts during the last eight years. 


One letter was received by you, Mr Dering, four 
ny ago. You have already shown it to me. 
Vill you let me read this letter aloud for all to 
hear?’ It was in the bundle with the stopped 
notes. He bowed assent—and she read it. 

‘Twelve thousand pounds!’ cried Sir Samuel 
—‘twelve thousand pounds! All he had! Good 
Heavens !’ 

‘All he had in the world,’ said Elsie. ‘And 
all for a child who refused to believe that her 
brother could be a villain! All he had in the 
world!’ Her eyes filled with tears—but she 
dashed them aside and went on. ‘He was in the 
States four years ago. That, I suppose, will no 
longer be denied. The next question is—when 
did he return to this country ?’ 

George left the room again, and returned with 
a young gentleman. 

‘This gentleman,’ Elsie continued, ‘comes from 
Messrs Chenery & Sons, bankers, of New ‘York 
and London. He has brought a letter with him. 
Will you kindly let me see it, sir?—It is, she 
explained, ‘a letter of credit brought over by my 
brother from California. You see the date—June 
20th of this year.’ 

Mr Dering read it, and gave it to his brother, 
who gave it to his wife, as before. 

‘It says that Mr Athelstan Arundel, one of 
the staff of a certain Californian paper, will leave 
New York on June the 21st by the Shannon, and 
that he is authorised to draw on Messrs Chenery 
& Sons for so much.—Thank you.’ The young 
gentleman retired. 

‘Now, Mr Dering, are you satisfied that Athel- 
stan was in America four years ago—that he left 
America two months ago, and that he was then 
on the staff of a Californian paper ?’ 

‘There seems no reason to doubt these facts.— 
But ’—he put his forefinger on the cheque payable 
to the order of Edmund Gray—‘are we any 
nearer to the forger of this cheque ?” 

‘I am coming to that presently. I am going 
to show you all, so that there shall be no doubt 
whatever, who is the forger—the one hand—in 
the business. a little.’ 

Strangely enough, every eye fell upon Checkley, 
who shook with every sign 
of terror. 

‘Sit down, Checkley,’ said his master.—‘ Elsie, 
do we want this gentleman any longer? His 
name I have not the pleasure of knowing.’ 

‘Oh ! come,’ said Mr Carstone, who was nearest. 
‘You know my name, surely.’ 

George warned him with a look, and he sub- 
sided into silence. 

‘IT think I shall want you, Mr Carstone,’ Elsie 
replied, ‘if you will kindly take a chair and wait. 
—Now, Sir Samuel, I think I am right in sayin 
that your belief in the guilt of George reste 
entirely on the supposed complicity of Athelstan. 
That gone, what becomes of your charge? Also, 
there is no doubt, I believe, that one hand, and 
one hand alone, has committed the whole long 
list of letters and forgeries. If, therefore, Athel- 
stan could not execute the second business, how 
could he do the first? But I have more than 
arguments for you.’ 

Sir Samuel coughed. Mrs Arundel sighed. 

‘As regards the charge against George, apart 
from his supposed intimacy with an imaginary 
criminal, the only suspicious thing is that he 
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may have had access to the open safe. Well, 
Checkley also may have had access.—Don’t be 
afraid, Checkley—we are not going to charge 
you with the thing at all. You are not the 
forger. In fact, there was a third person who 
had access to the safe.’ 

She opened her handbag and took out a packet 
of papers, 

Then she sat down, with these in her hand, and 
leaning over the table, she looked straight and 
full into Mr Dering’s eyes, and began to talk 
slowly in a low and murmuring voice. And 
now, indeed, everybody understood that something 
very serious indeed was going to be said an 
done. At the last moment a way had occurred 
to Elsie. She would let them all see for them- 
selves what had happened, and she would spare 
her guardian the bitter shame and pain of being 
exposed in the presence of all this com- 


ny. 

Ke. Ne Dering,’ she began, ‘you have strangely 
forgotten that you know Mr Edmund Gray. 
How could you come to forget that? Why, it is 
ten years at least since you made his acquaint- 
ance. He knows you very well. He does not 
pretend to have forgotten you. You are his soli- 
citor. You have the management of his prey 
—his large private fortune—in your hands. You 
are his most intimate friend. It is not well to 
forget old friends, is it? You must not say that 
you forget Edmund Gray.’ 

Mr Dering changed colour. His eyes expressed 
bewilderment. He made no reply. 

‘You know that Edmund Gray leaves this 
room every evening on his way to Gray’s Inn: 
you remember that. And that he comes here 
every morning, but not till eleven or twelve—two 
hours after the time that you yourself used to 
come. His head is always so full of his thoughts 
and his teaching, that he forgets the time between 
twelve and four, just as you forget the evening 
and the morning. You are both so much 
absorbed that you cannot remember each 
other.’ 

Mr Dering sat upright, the tips of his fingers 
touching. He listened at first Ss 
anxiously. Presently a remarkable change passed 
over his face: he became full of anxiety. He 
listened as if he was trying to remember: as if 
he was trying to understand. 

‘Edmund Gray,’ he said, king slowly. 
‘Yes, I remember my client Edmund Gray. I 
have a letter to write for him. What is it? 
Excuse me a moment; I must write that note for 
him. He took pen and paper and hastily wrote 
a note, which Elsie took from him, read, and 
gave to Sir Samuel. 

‘You want to tell the banker that Mr Edmund 
Gray has returned you the transfers——Yes— 
Thank you. I thought you could not forget that 
client, of all others,’ 

He leaned back smiling—his expression no 
longer anxious, but pleased and happy. The 
change transformed him. He was not Mr Dering, 
but another. 

‘Go on, child.’ 

‘The rooms of Gray’s Inn are quiet all day 
long. It is a peaceful place for aely, is it not! 
You sit there, your books before you, the world 
forgotten,’ 


‘No—no,’ cried Checkley, springing to his feet, 
‘I won’t have it done. I’—— 

‘Sit down.’ George pushed him back into 
his chair. ‘Another word, and you leave the 
room. 


ABOUT MISERS. 


Few people are able to realise to themselves the 
all-absorbing passion for hoarding which engrosses, 
to the exclusion of all others, the heart of the 
Miser. Curiously enough, this craving for secret- 
ing wealth is a product of civilisation, which has 
grown up with society, and become more devel- 
oped as gold and silver became emblems of 
wealth, The occupation and ambition of a miser’s 
life is not to accumulate for himself or his chil- 
dren or relations, but for the same reason that a 
magpie steals a silver spoon, for the pleasure of 
hiding it. 

Daniel Dancer was one of the class of misers 
who hoarded money for the pleasure of secreting 
it. In this he but followed an hereditary ten- 
dency, as his father and grandfather had all 
done the same. It has been said that miserly 
instincts as a general rule are not inherited, but 
this case was undoubtedly an exception ; for not 
only himself but his brothers and sisters were 
all of a miserly disposition. He was born in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century at Weald, 
a village near Harrow, and on the death of his 
father, Daniel, the eldest son, inherited a fair 
estate. He suffered great uneasiness at this time 
on account of a feeling of certainty which pos- 
sessed him that his father had concealed large 
sums of money about the premises. His trouble 
was not occasioned so much by the idea that 
the money might not be discovered, but from 
the fear that his brothers might find it and not 
give it to him. Ultimately, about two hundred 
pounds in gold and silver coins were discovered 
enclosed in two pewter dishes buried beneath a 
gate-post, and nothing more was ever found. 

Dancer spent the whole of his life in the 
house on Harrow Weald Common, and a dreary, 
wretched blank that life was. The house stood 
in about eighty acres of rich meadow-land, with 
some fine oak-trees upon it; and there was also 
a small farm adjoining. The whole, if properly 
cultivated, might at that time have brought a 
nice little income, But cultivation is expensive, 
so he preferred to let everything run to grass. 
The house was never repaired, and gradually 
fell into sad decay. The gates on the premises 
were all off their hinges, and the hedges were 
allowed to grow until they became useless, He 
also practised a rigid economy upon his own 

rson, He seldom washed his hands and 
ace, and when he did, dispensed with the 
luxury of either soap or towel. His tattered 
clothes, of which the original colours were un- 
recognisable, were held together by means of a 
hayband wound round his body, his legs being 
encased in a similar covering. A more forlorn 
or wretched looking object it would be impossible 
to imagine; and yet at this time he was in 
possession of property of the annual value of 
three thousand pounds, 

As he at this time lived alone, being too 


penurious to allow himself help of any kind, 


tp. ‘Quite forgotten,’ said Mr Dering. 
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his dwelling offered a temptation to robbery that 
was not likely to be resisted. His well-known 
avarice Was an excuse, and seemed also a pallia- 
tion for the crime. On several occasions thieves 
broke into the house, and once or twice he was 
nearly hanged in the endeavour to extort from 
him a confession where he had hidden his money. 
At length he securely nailed up all the doors and 
windows of his house, save one on the up 
floor, which he entered by means of a la 
dragging it in after him like Robinson Crusoe. 
As no man is wholly bad, so this miserable 
miser had one good quality. Lady Tempest, his 
nearest neighbour, pitied the man, and had been 
kind to him, visiting him when he was ill, and 
endeavouring to persuade him to allow himself a 
few of the necessaries of life. Not succeeding in 
etting him to abandon the sack in which he 
Fad slept for egg she actually presented him 
with a bed. In gratitude for her kindness, he 
made a will in her favour, and one day, when 
he thought he was dying, he sent for her, and 
gave her the paper. Having thus yielded up all 
that was dear to him on earth, he soon sank, 
and died on September 4, 1794, aged seventy- 
eight, and was buried in the churchyard of 
his parish of Harrow. Apart from his besetting 
weakness—craze, call it what you will—he often 
exhibited strong common sense, and there is no 
doubt but for that weakness he would have been 
a reputable citizen and a credit to his family. 
John Elwes is a name which has become 
proverbial in the annals of avarice. Born to 
at riches, he nevertheless developed a passion 
i accumulating wealth by denying himself 
common necessaries to such a degree as to make 
his name famous. The career of John Elwes 
presents in many respects a marked contrast to 
that of Dancer, and furnishes an example of 
the terrible inconsistency of man. His father’s 
name was Meggott, a brewer of Southwark, who 
died when the boy was about four years old ; and 
it was to the principles instilled by his mother, 
and later, the advice and example of his uncle, 
that John Elwes probably owed the most marked 
traits in his character. Although her husband left 
her one hundred thousand pounds, it is said she 
starved herself to death. er son was sent to 
Westminster School, where he remained some 
years, and became a good classical scholar. He 
inherited about two hundred and fifty thousand 
unds from his uncle, Sir Harry Elwes, who was 
imself as penurious as his nephew afterwards 
became ; and as his own fortune was of a similar 
amount, he was at this time a very rich man. For 
fifteen years before his uncle’s death John Elwes 
was known in all the fashionable circles of the 
metropolis, his large fortune introducing him to 
the best society. is passion for play—a passion 
at that time rampant in society—was only ex- 
ceeded by his avarice, and it was not until late 
in life that he entirely relinquished it. According 
to his own assertion, few played deeper or with 
more varying success. He once sat playing for 
two days and a night with the Duke o North- 
wnberland, to whom he lost several thousands. 
Strange inconsistency! that while struggling to 
save sixpences and shillings, he could thus fritter 
away thousands of pounds, At this time he 
was his uncle’s acknowledged heir, and used to 
visit him frequently at his seat in Suffolk. It 
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is said that, fearful that his uncle would think 
him wantonly extravagant if he appeared before 
him in his ordinary dress, he hired a room in 
a cottage near, where he used to call and change 
his clothes for a very mean-looking quiet suit. 

On the death of his uncle, Elwes assumed his 
name and removed to Suffolk, where he began 
to keep foxhounds. He had always been a bold 
and fearless rider, and at this time his hunters 
were considered among the best in the country. 
This was the only time he ever was known to 
spend money on pleasure. Even then, everything 
was managed after the most frugal fashion. His 
huntsman milked the cows, prepared breakfast 
for himself and friends, then attended to the 
stables, donned his green coat, and led the 
hounds; and after a day’s hunting, refreshed 
himself by rubbing down the horses, milking 
the cows again, and so forth. And yet his master 
often called him an idle dog, and said he wanted 
to be paid for doing nothing. 

With the two large fortunes which he possessed, 
and the wretched way in which he lived, his 
whole expenses at this time not being more than 
three hundred pounds a year, riches poured in 
upon him in torrents. But as he never kept 
any accounts or trusted any one to keep them for 
him, relying.on his memory for everything, his 
affairs were in a frightful tangle, of which no 
one could find the thread but himself, and he 
lost it as he advanced in years. He was a prey 
to every person who had a want or a scheme 
that promised high interest, and in this way is 
said to have lost one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, 

He sat for Berkshire, in which he had a large 
estate, in three parliaments ; but his parliament- 
ary honours made no difference in his dress or 
his habits. He consented to stand for the con- 
stituency only upon condition that he should 
be returned free of expense. He dined once at 
the ordinary at Abingdon during his canvass, and 
so obtained his seat in parliament for the mode- 
rate sum of one shilling and sixpence, a record 
which has probably not yet been broken. Never- 
theless, he was wont to declare that the seat cost 
him quite as much as three contested elections, 
in consequence of the borrowing propensities of 
the other members—loans that were never repaid. 
Probably that was one reason why he retired 
from parliament, as his constituents had a high 
opinion of his integrity, and would certainly have 
returned him at a small expense. 

As Elwes grew in years, his parsimony increased. 
He took to building largely in London around 
Marylebone, and this entailed frequent visits to 
the metropolis, On these occasions it was his 
custom to occupy any house of his own that 
might happen to be empty. In this manner he 
moved about from street to street, so that his 
own relations never knew where to find him. A 
couple of beds, ‘the same number of chairs, a 
table, and an old woman, comprised all the 
furniture, and he moved them about at a minute’s 
warning. He used to say that of all his mov- 
ables the old woman gave him the most trouble. 
She was always taking cold from the chillness 
of the large rooms, coupled with insufficient 
firing. 

His son George having married, was naturally 
anxious that his father should make his home 
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with him. One obstacle advanced by the old 
man was the expense of the journey; this was 
overcome by the attorney employed by his son 
offering to take him to Berkshire free of cost. 
Next, he stated that his last coat was so shabby, 
and he could not afford to buy another. This 
objection was likewise overcome through the 
same agency, his son desiring Mr Partis, the 
attorney, to buy one and make him a present 
of it. He finally went to reside with his son 
on his estate in Berkshire ; but his memory was 
beginning to fail him, and he was continually 
losing the small sum of money which he had 
taken with him, and which he declared was all 
he had in the world. It was about five pounds ; 
and this he used to hide, and being unable to find 
it, declared that he had been robbed. At last, 
having become very feeble, and his memory 
quite gone, he died on the 26th of November 
1788, leaving property to the amount of eight 
hundred thousand pounds. His two natural sons 
inherited half a million; and the remainder, 
consisting of entailed estates, descended to the 
heir-at-law. 

This man was one of the strangest contradic- 
tions. He was of the highest honour and integrity, 
and his word alone was always considered a suf- 
ficient security. Though consumed and his better 
nature distorted by the passion of avarice, such 
was his delicacy of feeling that he professed never 
to be able to ask a gentleman for money, and this 
rule he never violated. In consequence, several 
large sums which in his gambling days he won 
from persons of rank were never paid. His 
manners were always gentlemanly and mild, even 
rudeness could not ruffle them; and on several 
occasions he was known to put himself to 
considerable trouble in order to do a service to 
persons from whom he could have had no hope 
of repayment. From all of which we may con- 
clude that there was in him a natural kindness 
of heart, though choked by a rank growth of 
noxious weeds. 

Of a totally different character was Thomas 
Cooke, who was a contemporary of Elwes, and 
who attained some little celebrity by his riches 
and shameless meannesses. He was born at 
Clewer, near Windsor, in 1726. His father, an 
itinerant fiddler, died when he was an infant, 
and he was brought up by a grandmother at 
Swannington, near Norwich. As a boy he was 
employed at a factory in Norwich, afterwards 
becoming a porter to a drysalter. Through the 
interest of his master, he obtained an appoint- 
ment in the Excise, and arrived in London with 
eight shillings in his pocket. His early habits 
of parsimony continued. He ingratiated himself 
with a brewer, and took some trouble to learn 
the business ; and when this man died, he told 
the widow her only chance of carrying on the 
trade was to marry himself, as he was better 
acquainted with it than any one else. To this 
she ultimately consented. e was now a rich 
man; but the richer he became, the more his 
avarice increased. He allowed scarcely any food 
in the house, nearly starved besides ill-treatin 
his wife; and she, poor soul, who had been neal 
toa very different life with her former husband, 
soon died of a broken heart. One of his favour- 
ite methods of obtaining his daily food was by 
timely visits to persons he knew, throwing out 


hints of having just made his will, in which he 
had not forgotten them. Or he would be ve 
particular in having the full names of the chil 
dren written down, carefully bestowing the paper 
in his pocket-book. Another method was to fal 
down in the street in a simulated fit before a 
ood house, into which he would be taken and 
indly treated. He never failed to call the next 
day, profuse in his thanks for their kindness, 
representing that they had saved his life, for 
which some day they would receive a substantial 
reward. Thus, by empty promises made to all 
sorts of people, he was continually raising hopes 
for no other purpose than to trade on them to 
his own advantage. As the rich Mr Cooke's 
friendship was worth cultivating, he was continu- 
ally receiving presents of geese, turkeys, hares, 
and wines, from people to whom he had made 
these false promises. Notwithstanding his in- 
ordinate love of money, he was fond of amuse- 
ment; he liked a good horse, and went once a 
year to Epsom races, These excursions, however, 
seldom cost him anything, for he always managed 
to fasten himself upon other people. At length, 
through infirmities of age, “ found himself 
compelled to have medical advice, His plan 
then was to dress himself in rags, and apply to 
some physician as a ~ r or unfortunate trades- 
man, relying ae the doctor’s kindness to obtain 
his advice. He did this many times, and once 
was so troublesome to a doctor, that the latter 
caused inquiries to be made about him, and dis- 
covered who he was. Upon this he refused to 
see him again, and sent him his bill, which, how- 
ever, was never paid. Thus did this man, by 
the most paltry devices, delight in tricking every 
one with whom he was brought in contact. At 
length he became extremely weak, and spent 
the remaining portion of his life in arranging 
his affairs with his solicitor, altering and realter- 
ing his will many times. He died on the 26th 
of August 1811, in the eighty-sixth year of his 
age, unpitied and unlamented, leaving nearly 
one hundred and thirty thousand pounds behind 
him. Of all the miserable and sordid men of 


whose life we have any record, his, surely, is the 
worst. Not one good action or one redeeming 
virtue can we place to his credit. 


THE AUSTRALIAN LARRIKIN. 


He is a corner-boy; but he is more than that. 
He shuns honest work ; but he is more than an 
idler. Like the mysterious growths in Australian 
fauna and flora, he seems to be a peculiar pro- 
duct of the country ; and he has grown with the 
growth of population, until his present numbers, 
and his habits and methods of operation, have 
become an interference with the liberty of the 
well disposed, and his presence has become a 
nuisance. He is not illiterate. Not that, by any 
means. He can read, write, and cipher. The 
system of compulsory education has taught him 
the three Rs; but it has fallen short of teaching 
him to behave himself or to become a respectable 
member of society. Our Australian Larrikin has 
diverted his knowledge to vile uses, and turned 
into foul channels what might otherwise have 
helped him in a true life-career. He can be 
more ingeniously profane than the old country 
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corner-boy of fifty years ago; but he is in every 
respect a larrikin, and his education only seems 
to ed assisted him in becoming a cleverer one. 

In his moments of respite from his perverse 
war against society, he is a politician. He can 
talk glibly and familiarly of Sir John Robertson 
as ‘old Johnny Robertson ;’ and knows all about 
Sir Henry Parkes from the days of his toy- 
shop till the present. In New South Wales he 
is a Protectionist, and reproaches the Free-trade 

licy of the Government for his want of em- 
ployment ; while in Victoria he rails against Pro- 
tection as the occasion of all his woes, and he is 
there a thorough-going Free-trader. The new 
question of Federation he professes to understand 
in all its bearings, and on this, as on all like 
subjects, he speaks with the authority of one 
who knows, 

But the prominent theme of his conversation 
and the charm of his life is Sport, and particu- 
larly that section of it known _~ him as horse- 
racing. He knows all the ‘great horses of the 
past and the present; and ventures to give 
tips’ as to all the future. He will undertake 
to enlighten you about the English Derby, 
and discourse eloquently regarding the prospects 
of Australian horses winning laurels there in 
days to come. The Melbourne Cup and _ the 
Randwick or Liverpool races are watched by 
him with the keenest interest, and by means fair 
or foul he raises money to place on the events. 

Cricket has of course a large share of his 
attention. Intercolonial matches interest him only 
to a slight degree; but the arrival in the colo- 
nies of an English cricketing team is a red- 
letter day for him ; and in an incredibly short 
space of time he is thoroughly versed in the 
outstanding characteristics of the play of every 
member in the team. And if you find him assert- 
ing that ‘So-and-so’ is a good wicket-keeper, and 
some one else the best bowler in the team, you 
have generally to admit that the judgment he has 
is correct. 

The other form of athletics which aids in 
relieving our friend’s life of care is sculling ; 
and in recent times, perhaps the sculling contests 
more than cricket have added zest to his exist- 
ence. This is naturally to be accounted for by 
the fact that the Australians have been the 
victors; and beyond all else, our larrikin is 
an Australian and a worshipper of muscle. 

The foregoing is our larrikin in his milder 
moods. Unfortunately, there is a darker side. 
He does not always talk politics, or the turf, or 
athletics. The practice of wouter forms one of 
his chief personal amusements. And this is not 
to be wondered at. It is only another phase of 
that disregard for feelings which prompts him 
to insult the human beings which pass him 
by at the street corners. The lower forms of 
creation should have no feelings; hence, on his 
Sundays, he and a few of his fellows may be 
seen proceeding to the bush on a hunting ex- 
congener ostensible game being rabbits, 
ares, native bears, kangaroos, wallabies, or aught 
of the like which may be started. If on the 
journey, however, anything should be encoun- 
tered in the shape of young cattle; and if half a 
chance presents itself, the higher game, irre- 
eae of its value, will be that destroyed. 
nly about twelve months ago the writer saw a 


earling heifer which had fallen into the merci- 
ess hands of a band of these ruffians; their dogs 
had been set on to worry it; and when the 
refined amusement ceased, the poor beast was 
almost powerless to move, 

The Australian larrikin is a thief. He must 
have money ; for he attends races and bets on 
them; he smokes and he drinks; and these 
things mean money. Nowadays, it does not 
often ~~ that fond and foolish parents will 
provide their grown-up and idle sons with means 
whereby to continue in that occupation. Life 
is becoming too much of a struggle in the colo- 
nies, as elsewhere, to admit of such; and if the 
larrikin is forced on his own resources, he is to 
be found pilfering from shop-entrances, clearin 
fowl-roosts, breaking and entering dwellings, an 
developing into a sneaking, contemptible thief. 

Some of the plundering depredations of these 
youths have a ludicrous side. Nota great while 
ago two of them resolved to start poultry-farm- 
ing in a little place in the vicinity of Sydney. 
The undertaking seemed a laudable one; and 
it was pleasing to hear of the enterprise of the 
lads embarking on the venture with the evident 
desire to turn over a new leaf and gain an 
honest livelihood. The poultry-run was pre- 
pared, and was gradually stocked ; but unfortu- 
nately, about the same time numbers of people 
began complaining that their fowl-roosts had 
been visited by night and deprived of their 
occupants. The police got behind the scenes ; 
the fowls were identified ; the run was broken 
up, and the poultry-fanciers were provided with 
other quarters. Doubtless, during all the future 
lives of these two individuals there will be 
muttered cursing against the brutal colonial 
laws which place a block in the way of men 
earning their livelihood, merely because of some 
absurd notions about the rights of pacgesty. 

Sometimes, too, there is considerable romance 
connected with the procedure of the larrikin. 
A year ago or so half-a-dozen of them formed 
themselves into a sort of joint-stock company, 
with the apparent intention of saving expense 
in the shape of rent. They took up their resi- 
dence in a rocky seaside cavern, and were cer- 
tainly accomplishing their object; but soon it 
was discovered that, as well as living rent free, 
they were managing at the same time to get 
together the necessaries of life without troubling 
to pay for them. One of the partners in the 
concern was found to have eloped with a bag 
of flour from a grocery establishment ; and others 
of them had succeeded in doing the like regarding 
many of the commodities necessary for the carry- 
ing on of a well-ordered and well-provided abode. 
But here, again, the police put an abrupt ending 
to the proceedings, and Nature’s romantic resi- 
dence by the sea was exchanged for one of arti- 
ficial construction, 

Were we, however, to enumerate all the delin- 
quencies of the Australian larrikin, our survey 
would extend over all the items of the criminal 
calendar. Assaults on policemen, assaults on 
females, stabbing affrays, robberies from the 
person, and every conceivable form of offence, 
would be in the catalogue. All do not go the 
full length in blackguardism ; but some, on the 
other hand, seem demon- din their mad 
| career ; and for these there is nothing too daring, 
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nothing too desperate. Of such a character 
were the larrikins who, a few years ago, com- 
mitted a foul and well-known atrocity, for which 
several of them suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law, and others are at present undergoing 
varied terms of imprisonment. 

The ages of the individuals we have been 
describing range from the middle of the ‘teens’ 
to the middle of the ‘twenties.’ At the earlier 
age the _— is graduating in the school of vice 
under the instruction of the elder members of 
‘the talent.’ At the latter he has become a con- 
firmed frequenter of the jails; and drifts into 
the ranks of that section of the adult unemployed 
which lounges in the parks in the daytime, and, 
when not engaged in deeds of darkness, sleeps 
there at night. 

There are larrikinesses also, These keep the 
company of the larrikins, and often assist them 
in their burglaries and other exploits They 
frequent the dens of the Chinamen in the 
cities, and the huts of the Chinese gardeners in 
the suburbs and the country; and they do s0, 
some of them, when they have hardly entered 
their ‘teens.’ Some months ago, in Sydney, a 
member of this class was ordered to be im- 
prisoned for three months, for ‘having no lawful, 
visible means of support.’ She was eighteen 
years of age, and had been in the habit of living 
for some weeks at a time in the den of one 
Chinaman, and then removing to another, and 
soon. She said ‘she would not work while she 
could be supported by Chinamen, and that she 
liked Chinamen better than other people.’ One 
of the Celestials came forward to say that ‘he 
would mallee [marry] her by-and-by ;’ but the 
magistrate had heard such speech before, and 
passed sentence. 

Reasons innumerable have been given for this 
state of things in connection with youthful 
Australia. Some have said that where excep- 
tional wildness is encountered, the transgressors 
will be found to be the descendants of the earliest 
of all the white settlers in Australia—those who 


‘left their country for their country’s good,’ and | 


who, in entering upon colonial life, had a stained 
record to start with. Some, again, declare that 
a large proportion of the larrikin class are the 
posterity of those who, being far from a success 
at home, were despatched by fond parents to 
Australia, with bright visions indulged ‘to gild 
the far land where their homes were to be,’ 
visions of future reformation, and of the new 
men the new country would make. The hopes 
were illusive, and such settlers turned out no 
more of an Australian success than an English 
one ; and it is not unreasonable for some to sup- 
pose that their offspring have inherited their evil 
propensities. Others, again, lay a large part of 
the blame at the door of parents, and affirm that 
there is an almost general want of parental 
control sadly noticeable in the Australian colonies, 
which has already caused much mischief, and 
augurs badly for the future. The free, open-air 
life which colonial children lead allows them 
to be much less under the direct parental care 
than is the case in the old lands; and an inde- 

ndence of action tends to be developed, which, 
if not guided to proper aims, soon finds out 
improper ones. No efficient, directing power is 
vouchsafed, so some are found to say, and the 


natural result of the want of restraint on the 
part of parents has led on the part of children 
to a want of regard not only for parental law, 
but for all law, and for constituted authority, 

It is probable that all of these reasons have 
something to do with the point at issue. Certain 
it is that the last-mentioned one has had con- 
firmation in a ——e by the Honourable J, 
H. Carruthers, Minister of Education for New 
South Wales. Speaking to a gathering of school 
children, he said : ‘It was a regrettable fact that 
during the year 1889 there had been more 


‘than one thousand convictions recorded of juve- 


nile offenders for stealing and destroying plants 
and flowers in the Sydney Botanic Gardens; 
while in other parts of the world there could be 
grown around the grounds of gentlemen plants 
and flowers and fruits unfenced and unmolested. 
He deplored the evident want of respect for 
roperty which was manifested by the growing 
we and girls of Australia, and hoped for better 
things.’ 

We have sketched the evil. What will cure 
it all? The question is easy to ask ; but it is a 
simpler task to tell of the facts and give reasons 
for them than to point out the remedy. The 
authorities by convicting on the charge, ‘No 
lawful, visible means of support, rid society for 
a short time of the presence of both male and 
female members of ‘the craft ;’ but it is only 
a brief respite, and does not cure. He would 
be a public benefactor who would devise effective 
means for converting into a useful and respect- 
able member of society the Australian larrikin 
of to-day. 


AN AUTUMN MELODY. 


Wuar notes of what ditty can sound from the city, 

From out of the dust and the din, 

Where the sun’s pallid taper is dim through the 
vapour 

That shrouds all the sorrow and sin ? 

At evening I listen—the murky lamps glisten, 

The stars peer by two and by three ; 

The harsh Babel-noises replace your sweet voices, 

Dear sea! 


Yet past the fog-curtain, I know it for certain, 

The barn-roofs have caught the last ray ; 

The smoke of the threshing is softly enmeshing 

Brown gables with delicate gray ; 

The red leaves are falling, the plovers are calling, 

The sea-wind is salt o’er the wold ; 

The bryonies blacken, the tufts of green bracken 
Turn gold. 


O scents that redouble where slow through the 
stubble 

The plough cleaves a pathway of hope ! 

O woods fading yellow, and orchards grown mellow, 
And flocks on the far-away slope ! 
O sea-songs that mingle on bould 
O fields that of old-time I knew ! 
My heart swells to bursting with infinite thirsting 

For you! 


hi 
and gle, 


M. C. 
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